Parnell
spoke incessantly, " sometimes rising/* said Mr. Gladstone,
" to the level of mediocrity, and more often grovelling amidst
mere trash in unbounded profusion/* This contemptuous
account of their oratory would not gravely have disconcerted
them, for obstruction was their business, not the production
of fine rhetoric* On Wednesday morning the Speaker,
Mr* Brand, who controlled an extremely difficult situation
with remarkable skill and firmness, announced that he had
resolved to stop all further discussion of the Bill, and to call
upon the members to decide on the question of the first
reading* Parnell was not in the House, and the Irish mem-
bers, completely nonplussed by the Speaker's announcement,
allowed the Bill to be read for the first time. This was one
of many instances when they showed themselves unable to
make a decision without his leadership. He had gone to
rest for an hour or two, On his return to the House, his
irresolute and dismayed followers rallied*
When the Speaker took the chair on Wednesday afternoon,
Mr. Labouchere asked him on what authority he had acted
that morning* The Speaker replied, " I acted on my own
responsibility, and from a sense of duty to the House/'
Nobody cheered more lustily on hearing that reply than the
aged Mr. Gladstone. When the applause had subsided,
Parnell rose and asked whether it would be proper for him
to propose a resolution that the Speaker had been guilty of
a breach of the privileges of the House, and was informed
that he might bring forward his resolution, not on a question
of privilege, but on a question of order. There was a further
exchange of questions and answers, cheered and counter-
cheered by a House rapidly becoming more and more excited,
and ending with a motion by Mr. Sullivan for adjournment.
The debate on this motion lasted until a quarter to six in
the evening, during which time, of course, the ordinary
business of the Government was held up. Then the House
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